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have satisfied all reasonable claims; while, as respects
the other two appointees. Butler and Banks? there
never was any reasonable ground for supposing that
they could, destitute as they were of special training
and military experience, perform the responsible and
difficult duties "belonging to the high rank conferred
upon them. Many other appointments of a similar
character were made; but the mention of these three
will suffice to show how, at the beginning of the war,
the National cause suffered from the folly of entrust-
ing to inexperienced hands the military commands
on the intelligent management of which everything
depended. There was abundant room in the large
volunteer establishment then being organized for any
man of enterprise and daring, who thought that he
had a vocation for a military career; there was no
sort of need of giving to any untried civilian a rank BO
high that of itself it constituted a constant temptation
to entrust him with an important command.

The work of organizing into armies the raw levies
which the Northern States sent in such abundance
to the front fell naturally, and indeed inevitably,
upon the officers of the regular army, and of well-
educated, competent, and experienced officers there
was no lack. Had they all been Bet to work at once
under energetic and capable direction to perform the
multifarious but indispensable tanks requisite to
transform the volunteers and militia into a fairly
well organized soldiery, a great deal might have
been accomplished by the first of July. Desirous,
however, as the administration undoubtedly was to
push on the work of raising an efficient army, there